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UTD alum 
dies after 
stealing, 
crashing 


airplane 


ANDRE AVERION 
Mercury Staff 


Logan Timothy James stole an aircraft 
from the ATP Flight School at Addison 
Airport on Jan. 24, according to the Texas 
Department of Public Safety, before dying 
in a crash nine miles northeast of Telephone, 
Texas. 

Prior to the 
incident, James 
was cleared to 
perform touch- 
and-go maneu- 
vers in a single 
engine Cessna 
172 Skyhawk 


near the air- 


port, but after 
the first land- 
ing and takeoff at 
6:54 p.m., James 
changed course 
and relayed his last 
recorded message 
to Addison Tower air traffic control at 7:04 
p-m. In the recording, James says he is head- 
ed to East Texas before the audio abruptly 
cuts off. 


LOGAN 
TIMOTHY 
JAMES 


“Career track 655 is actually going to de- 
part to the east,” James said. “I’m climbing 
up through the clouds and then just gonna 
end outside of everything. And as of about 
right now, you'll probably realize that Pm 
not going to listen to y’all’s instructions, and 
Tm just heading to East Texas and a career 
track. So I'm gonna pull the Com 1 circuit 
breaker and the Com 2 circuit breaker right 
here soon ... and as soon as I unkey the 
mic— 

After the transmission, the air traffic con- 
troller tried to contact James four times in 
the next 10 minutes, with no reply. 

The Texas Department of Public Safety 
determined that the plane crashed approxi- 
mately 90 minutes later in a remote field 
near the Texas-Oklahoma border, 83 miles 
from where James took off. James was pro- 
nounced dead at the scene at 8:26 p.m., 
and there were no injuries to anyone on the 
ground. 

“Our thoughts and prayers are with the 
pilot’s family, loved ones, friends and col- 
leagues,” the ATP Flight School said in a 
statement to CBS. 

James was born and raised in Stokes- 
dale, North Carolina. In spring 2023, he 
obtained a bachelor’s degree from EPPS at 
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DEMOCRATS DEBATE 


SHREYA RAVI | MERCURY STAFF 


From left to right: Butcher, Williams, Johnson and Moore discuss various domestic and foreign policy issues during the Jan. 18 congressional debate. The 
four candidates are vying for a seat in the House of Representatives for Texas' 32nd district which includes UTD as well as parts of Dallas and Collin County. 


Candidates vie for House seat 
among calls for ceasefire 


Four candidates running for TX-32 debated Jan. 18. Students 
will be able to vote in the primaries on March 5, 2024. 


SHREYA RAVI | MERCURY STAFF 


Above: Community members and UTD SJP affiliates raise signs that spell out "CEASEFIRE NOW" 
during the debate, prompting commentary from candidates about the Israel-Hamas war. 

Below: Students for Justice in Palestine Secretary Nour Saad interrupts Jullie Johnson's final re- 
marks to call her out on hypocrisy; police at the event escort her out afterwards. 


66 | would love to see a cease- 
fire. We have to have compas- 
sion for all people, but Israel 
has a right to defend itself and 
Hamas has to go. 99 


— Rep. Julie Johnson 


GREGORIO OLIVARES GUTIERREZ 
News Editor 


our democratic candidates dug 
F into policy issues at the first 
Texas 32 congressional debate 
on Jan. 18, 2024 as each vie for the seat 
Rep. Colin Allred will leave behind in his 
bid for senate. Candidates disagreed on 
the humanitarian crisis in Gaza and the 
recent U.S. bombing of Yemen; members 
of UTD’s Students for Justice in Palestine 
chapter called for a ceasefire and were es- 
corted out by police. 

Brian Williams, Rep. Julie Johnson, 
Justin Moore and Callie Butcher were the 
only candidates invited to speak, out of 10 
running in the Democratic primary. Con- 
gressional District 32 includes the entirety 
of the UTD campus as well as parts of 
Dallas, Collin and Denton counties. Wil- 
liams works as a trauma surgeon, Butcher 
and Moore are both experienced lawyers, 
and Johnson currently serves in the Texas 
House of Representatives. The candidates 
were asked for their perspectives and poli- 
cy approaches to immigration, the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict, gun control, abortion 
and healthcare, recent American missile 
strikes against Yemen, economic inequal- 
ity and how to overcome gridlock in Con- 
gress. 

While the candidates were responding 
to a question about the humanitarian crisis 


SEE DEBATE, PAGE 3 


Professor's teaching license under investigation for sexual texts 


Jeffrey Miranda, a former high school teacher, is under investigation by the Texas Education Agency. He was fired from Allen HS 


JACK SIERPUTOWSKI 
Managing Editor 


‘The Texas Education Agency is investigat- 
ing a UTD art professors teaching license 
for sending sexual texts to a high school stu- 
dent while teaching at Allen ISD in 2020. 

In December 2020, a student at Allen 
High School accused art teacher Jeffrey Mi- 


randa of sending her inappropriate text mes- 
sages, and while he was not tried in criminal 
court, Allen ISD fired Miranda over the 
accusation. At the time, the student was 18 
and Miranda was 39. Miranda has worked 
as a professor at UTD every year since 2013, 
including spring 2024. His teaching license 
has been under investigation since 2021, 
and in April 2023, TEAs attorney Jacob 


Crabtree recommended that it be revoked. 
The Mercury was unable to reach Miranda 
for comment. 

“He seems like such a great guy,” said the 
student from Allen High School, who did 
not wish to be named. “And then he just 
abuses that trust that he builds, you know?” 

According to a probable cause affidavit 
from Allen Police Department, a student 


submitted an anonymous tip to the Tip411 
line on Jan. 13, 2021 saying that a teacher 
had been sending her inappropriate text 
messages. After she borrowed art supplies 
from Miranda, the student said, he later 
messaged her on Facebook asking her to talk 
with him on WhatsApp. Over the course of 
several days in December 2020, Miranda 
asked her about orgasms and how pleasur- 


able they are for women. He also asked her 
to pick him up so they could “joy ride” and 
suggested they Zoom call so Miranda could 
draw her naked. The affidavit said that be- 
tween responses, Miranda sent the student 
drawings of nude women. 

“Tell me how do you know about 
cumming: Lol! Just Curiously <emoji> 


SEE MIRANDA, PAGE 3 


Democratic debate planned for UTD 
unexpectedly moved, sparks tension 


GREGORIO OLIVARES GUTIERREZ 
News Editor 


On Jan. 18, UTD Democrats planned 
for four congressional candidates for D-32 
to debate at UTD, which is located within 
the district. Instead, the debate was moved 
off campus the day before by Richardson 
Area Democrats; students and local politi- 
cians are saying the move “disenfranchises" 
students and impedes civic outreach. 

Meadow Pena and Isabella Spartz, presi- 
dent and vice president of UTD Dems, 
said that the club was previously defunct in 
spring 2023 after a fallout with RAD, and 
they were inspired to restart it after a cam- 
paign event with Averie Bishop. As UTD 
Dems began to host events on campus, 


Spartz and Pena said that RAD President 
Ginny Laughlin began to interact with 
UTD Dems more, asking them to promote 
RAD events in exchange for financial dona- 
tions of $75. In an interview, UTD Dems 
said that the money never came. 

“I think it's just disappointing that some- 
thing that was so accessible for students, 
something that was connecting students and 
meant for students and run by students, was 
pulled away by someone else's own ego,” 
Spartz said. 

While RAD is officially in charge of lo- 
cal Democratic party activity in Richardson, 
Laughlin said that they have a low youth 
turnout rate, according to text messages 
sent to Pena. In contrast, UTD Dems has 
signed up more than 200 Comets at their 


voter registration drives. UTD Dems has 
also brought candidates like Averie Bishop, 
Brian Williams, Callie Butcher, and Derek 
Avery to campus. 

After UTD Dems announced that the 
event was cancelled, Francine Ly, Theresa 
Bui, Averie Bishop and Tsion Amare — all 
political candidates in the area around cam- 
pus — said they were disappointed with the 
move. Ly said the move wasnt necessar- 
ily unusual, since local elections are often 
under-publicized and heavily influenced by 
organizers, who determine what type of out- 
reach will be attempted. 

“I was so disappointed that the debate 
was moved,” Ly said. “This is how the 
mechanism works, candidates and the party 


don't reach out properly until the election is 


30 to 60 days away ... and with local elec- 
tions you dont get a lot of media coverage, 
which leads to reduced turnout because of a 
reduced reach.” 

Pena and Spartz said that the Student 
Services Auxiliary Auditorium had been 
reserved with the intention of allowing up 
to 400 people to attend the event in person. 
RAD moved the event to the Richardson 


UTD DEMS| COURTESY 


Members of UTD Dems stand with Callie Butcher at UTD. The congressional debate 
was meant to be in the SSA Auditorium, but was moved to the event center in Funasia. 


Event Center inside Funasia, which can only 
accommodate a maximum of 250 people. 
Approximately 150 people attended the 
debate, which falls below the approximately 
200 RSVPs received by UTD Dems. 

On Jan. 12 Pena and Spartz sent RAD an 
email asking to clarify final issues before the 


SEE DEMS, PAGE 3 
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ated Collegiate Press and 
the Texas Intercollegiate 
Press Association. 


iWeek Event 


Blotter 


Feb. 19 - Passport to the World 

e This event is an international festi- 
val that highlights a variety of cultures 
through music, foods and other activi- 
ties and performances. The event will 
start at 1 p.m. 


Feb. 19 - Smash Cricket 

e A Smash Cricket game will take 
place from 6 p.m. - 12 a.m. with vol- 
unteer players. Player registration is re- 


quired and can be done at Rec Center 
West from Jan. 27 - Feb. 15. 


Feb. 20 - International Pop-Up 
Farmers Market 

¢ A mini farmers market will be open 
with many local offerings of produce 
and fresh foods. The market will also sell 
premade items and ingredients inspired 
by international flavors and cuisines. 


Feb. 20 - International Teaching 
Kitchen 

e Intercultural Programs, Dining Ser- 
vices and a student chef come together 
to teach Comets to make chicken biry- 
ani and expand their cooking skills and 
their taste palettes. 


Feb. 21 - Chinese Tea Ceremony 
and Calligraphy Workshop 

e An exciting and educational op- 
portunity to learn about the ceremonial 
way of preparing and drinking tea. This 
calming workshop will begin at 1 p.m. 
and is hosted by the Center for Asian 
Studies and Intercultural Programs. 


Feb. 22 - African Movements for UT 
Dallas Community 

e Participate in a dance class that fo- 
cuses on African traditions of dance and 
drumming. The class will be taught from 
a master dancer and West African native, 
Cassandra Hines. No shoes are required 
and comfortable clothes are suggested. 
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From The Mercury Archives: February 9, 1987 


By John Henrik Clarke 


Dr. Clarke's full article, by 
the same name, appears in 
the current issue of The Black 
Collegian. Permission has been 
granted for the use of the fol- 
lowing excerpts. Dr. Clark, a 


preeminent African-American 
historian, is head of the Depart- 
ment of Black Studies at Hunter 
College of the City University 
of New York. 

The phrase African-American 
or African-American History 
Month, taken at face value and 
without serious thought, appears 
to be incongruous. Why is there 
a need for an African-American 
History Month when there is 
no similar month for the other 
minority groups in the United 
States? The history of the Unit- 
ed States in total, consists of the 
collective histories of minority 
groups. What we call 'American 
civilization' is no more than the 
sum of their contributions. The 
African-Americans are the least 
integrated and the most neglect- 
ed of these groups in the histori- 
cal interpretation of the Ameri- 


can experience. This neglect has 
made African-American History 
Month a necessity. 

According to most records, 
old and new, Africans are the 
oldest people on the face of the 
earth. The people now called 
Africans not onlv influenced 
the Greeks and the Romans, 
they influenced the early world 
before there was a place called 
Europe. Nearly every human 
empire that has arisen in the 
world, material and spiritual, has 
found some of its greatest crises 
on the continent of Africa. It 
was through Africa that Christi- 
anity became the religion of. the 
world. It was through Africa that 
Islam came to play its great role 
of conqueror and civilizer. 

Africa and its people are the 
most written about and the least 
understood of all the world's 
people. This condition started in 
the 15th and 16th centuries with 
the beginning of the slave trade 
and the colonialism system. 
These systems strained, but did 
not break the umbilical cord be- 
tween the Africans in Africa and 
those who, by forced migration, 


now live in what is called the 
Western World. 

Dr. Carter G. Woodson 
became the Founder-Director of 
the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History in 1914. 
In 1926, he led the way and 
used what was then called Ne- 
gro History week to call atten- 
tion to his people's contribution 
to every aspect of world history. 
He conceived this special week 
as a time when public atten- 
tion should be focused on the 
achievements of America's citi- 
zens of African descent. History 
tells people where they have 
been and what they have been. It 
also tells people where they are 
and what they are. Most impor- 
tantly, history tells people where 
they still must go and what they 
still must be. Dr. Woodson was 
convinced that unless something 
was done to rescue the Black 
man from history's oversight, 
he would become a "negligible 
factor in the thought of the 
world." Dr. Woodson believed 
that there was no such thing as 
"Negro History." He said what 
was called "Negro History" was 


Why Africana History? 


only a missing segment of world 
history. 

The African-American's role 
in the social, economic and 
political development of the 
American States is an important 
foundation upon which to build 
racial understanding, especially 
in areas in which false gener- 
alization and stereotypes have 
been developed to separate 
peoples rather than to unite 
them. 

Africana or Black History 
should be taught every day, not 
only in the schools, but also 
in the home. African History 
Month should be every month. 
We need to learn about all the 
African people of the world, 
including those who live in Asia 
and the islands of the Pacific. 

In the twenty-first century 
there will be over one billion 
African people in the world. We 
are tomorrow's people. But, we 
were yesterday's people, too. 
With an understanding of our 
new importance we can change 
the world, if we first change 
ourselves. 
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COMETS BLAZE A TRAIL IN RACING 


Dallas Formula Racing allows students to grow their technical skills in a broad range of subjects. 


SOFIA MEINARDUS 
Mercury Staff 


Strolling by ECSW, a glance through the 
center bottom-floor window reveals the con- 
struction of a competitive racing car—a glimpse 
into where intellect meets innovation. A dedi- 
cated group of students diligently collaborate on 
crafting the optimal vehicle. 

Representing the Dallas Formula Racing 
group, a student-led organization at UTD es- 
tablished in 2014, these students are propelled 
into hands-on experiences in engineering and 
math. The collaboration spans four different 
schools at UTD, with 18 majors represented. 
At its core, DFR is more than a student organi- 
zation — it’s a community that fosters technical 
skills, teamwork and business acumen through 
designing a new car every year, said Rayyan Sap- 
payani, mechanical engineering senior and for- 
mer president of DFR. DFR allows students to 
participate in outreach events and to delve into 
specific aspects required to build the car includ- 
ing part design, data analysis, manufacturing, 
testing, marketing and fundraising. 

“Through all this, our students get a lot of 
benefits such as internship opportunities, and 
job opportunities, but most importantly, they 
get to grow as engineers and as people,” Sap- 
payani said. 


DER faces off against other formula racing 
clubs internationally in the Formula SAE com- 
petition, hosted by the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. This Collegiate Design Series push- 
es students, challenging them to design, build 
and test these formula-style vehicles. Senior 
Alan Frias, majoring in electrical and electronics 
engineering and the Electrical EV lead for DFR, 
emphasized the hard work being done on the 
car for the Formula SAE competition with the 
payoff resulting in half the people on the DFR 
team landing internships with companies like 
Tesla and Apple. The competition includes 
technical inspections, racing events and business 
presentations. The business presentations focus 
on aspects like cost and design, with the DFR 
team being No. 1 in Texas for the 2022 Business 
Presentation component. 

“Ifyou want to do something, you got to do 
it yourself,” Frias said. “Nobody's there to hold 
your hand, nobody’ there to give you a free pass 
so you just got to do the work.” 

Manuel De Jesus Contreras, the EV Chief 
Engineer for DFR and an electrical engineer- 
ing sophomore, said the team is accessible to 
students of all majors and experience levels. He 
credited his involvement with DFR in helping 
to secure a GM internship and expanding his 
on-campus engagement, including a research 


assistant role. 

“If youre a student at UTD who’ interested 
in increasing their value for a potential employ- 
er, getting involved with some organization on 
campus is the way to go,” Contreras said. 

Dennis Yermakoy, Business Director for 
DFR majoring in Computer Information 
Systems and Technology, mentioned Formula 
SAE not only promotes engineering excellence 
but also encompasses the entire automotive in- 
dustry, from research design to marketing and 
finance. Within DFR, there are two specialized 
teams: the Electric Vehicle (EV) team and the 
Internal Combustion (IC) team. The business 
team is comprised of three areas: corporate rela- 
tions, social media and events coordination and 
they work towards raising $50,000-$60,000 
in funding each year to ensure the team can 
build the competition vehicle. In the annual 
2023 Comets Giving Day, a fundraiser held 
by UTD, DFR raised $11,000, more money 
than some of the UTD groups involved like the 
Physics department. Yermakov also noted that 
DER helps to grow technical skills like model- 
ing software and manufacturing as well as email 


etiquette and project management skills. 

“Tes all these kinds of skills which you can 
learn,” Yermakov said. “Youll get a basic idea 
of it in your classes but it's nothing like what, 


you'll see working in here, like I've heard it 
from some of the other engineers, they'll go 
out and work at their internships and what- 
not and it'll be like relatively easy compared to 
what they do here.” 

Sappayani also said DER is involved in vari- 
ous projects, ranging from rebuilding a 2019 
vehicle with the freshman and sophomore 
team to venturing into the electric vehicle do- 
main. For the team’s 2025 project, they will 
redesign every aspect of the vehicle including 
the chassis, suspension, power chain and aero- 
dynamics. They are currently 90% finished 
with the chassis and are on track to complete 
the entire car by March 9. 

“Everything that we've been working for in 
the past two or three years has been to make 


sure that we can develop a car year in, year out, 
not just reuse designs,” Sappayani said. “If we 
can get through this 2025 car, that's a big hall- 
mark for sustainability." 

DER does not limit its impact to UTD; 
they also share their passion for engineering 
and math with the community . Over the past 
summer, DFR members went to an event in 
South Dallas, hosted by TD Jakes, Goldman 
Sachs, and the Dallas Mavericks for middle 
school students to learn about STEM and 
have some high school students on the team 


who get early exposure to the stuff they do. 
DER has also started working with JSOM 
capstone program allowing members of 
DER to now complete their design or senior 
capstone projects with DFR, as well as being 
currently offered as a prescribed elective in the 
ECS school. 

“I think, we're proving to ourselves that 
we can handle all of these projects opening 
up all these opportunities for our students, so 
we hope to get more of that support as we go 
forward because there's a lot of passion on the 
team,” Sappayani said. 

Sappayani said in the world of Dallas For- 
mula Racing, crossing the finish line is only the 
beginning, as students continuously design a 
new car year in and year out. Outside of build- 
ing the car, Yermakov and Contreras empha- 
sized the amount of time spent with the people 
inside DFR that help to foster and build last- 
ing connections beyond college. 

“As long as you're interested and you're pas- 
sionate and you're willing to learn and willing 
to work, everyone in here is more than happy 
to teach and more than happy to pass on their 
knowledge of everything they have learned 
from building this car,” Yermakov said. “So 


just don't hesitate. Just go for it.” 


What's that construction north of the library? 


As classes began for the spring 2024 semester, students discovered fences enclosing substantial parts of campus 


GREGORIO OLIVARES GUTIERREZ 
News Editor 


As part of construction for the new Stu- 
dent Union, the Student Union Green, 
portions of the walkway adjacent to the 
Student Union, the Green Center and 
parking Lot G are all closed off. Demoli- 
tion of these areas will begin in February. 

Gene Fitch, Vice President of Student 
Affairs, said that the new SU and Student 
Success Center will be built in place of the 
Green Center and Lot G, and that the 


Pub and the Green will be replaced with 
an expansion to the Gaming Center. 
“Our first Student Union was opened 
in 1981 as I recall, when we had about 
8,000 students,” UTD President Richard 
Benson said. “We are about four times 
that size now. [The Student Union] build- 
ing has served us well for a long time, but 
over the course of time we have seen an 
immense amount of growth as the stu- 
dents come faster than everything else.” 
In a meeting with Angie Chen Button, 


who sponsored the bill that gave UTD 
the funding for the expansion, Benson 
and Fitch shared preliminary details re- 
garding the building while remarking that 
a new student union is necessary to meet 
the needs of the student population. 
“The construction is in part funded by 
the students,” Benson said. “About a year 
and a half ago there was aa referendum 
where students voted to raise their student 
union fee so that we could meet half our 


funding goals. The other half came from 


the state government in which we needed 
to get approval in both the house and sen- 
ate.” 

Demolition of The Pub and the Green 
Center will begin in mid to late Febru- 
ary, according to Fitch. Without major 
delays, Fitch said that the construction 
should take approximately 18 months, 
with the new buildings set to open in fall 
2026. This coincides with the projected 
opening of UTD’s Silver Line DART 
station. 


“It is going to be the largest building 
on campus at about 370,000 square feet 
in total,” Fitch said. 

Fitch said that groups currently 
housed in the SU will be moved into the 
new building, and that Student Govern- 
ment will get its own rooms. The new 
SU will include a dining area that seats 
700 as well as a 14,000 square foot ball- 
room capable of accommodating up to 
800 people for banquets. 


MIRANDA 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


excited,” Miranda said in a message, accord- 
ing to Allen PD. 

The Allen High School student said she 
initially met Miranda as a sophomore. She 


said she used to spend time in Mirandas 
classroom and discuss her relationships with 
him, and she saw him as a parental figure. 

“He was such a father figure to me, cause 
my dad wasnt really there,” the student said. 
“And he knew that, and it’s like your dad do- 
ing it to you.” 

The student said that the first texts Mi- 
randa sent her were sexual, and after “shak- 
ing in tears,” she decided to report him. The 
probable cause affidavit from Allen PD said 
that in between sexual messages, the student 
tried to “change subjects” and not respond to 
Miranda’s comments. Between Dec. 4, 2020, 
and Jan. 13, 2021, she said she took screen- 
shots of all the messages Miranda sent. 

“There’s no way I was the first one, is what 
I kept telling myself,” the student said. “I’m 
gonna be the one that stands up.” 


‘The state pursued a charge of Improper 
Relationship between Educator and Student, 
which requires physical contact with the vic- 
tim. On Aug. 17, 2021, a grand jury decided 
no bill, meaning they did not believe there 
was sufficient evidence to bring the charges 
to court. 

According to a letter from the Allen ISD 
Board obtained by The Mercury, on Jan. 13, 
2021, Allen High School Principal Matt 
Russell met with Miranda to discuss the 
allegations, which Miranda described as a 
“punch to the gut.” In the meeting, Miranda 
denied texting the student and said he did 
not have WhatsApp. Two days later, Mi- 
randa admitted to sending the text messages 
and called his actions a “slip in judgement,” 
the letter said. The district terminated him 
on Jan. 21. The Mercury reached out to Al- 
len ISD regarding Mirandas employment, 
but a representative for the district declined 
to comment. 

The Allen High School student said 
that when the original case dropped, it was 
“heartbreaking.” She said she kept up with 


Miranda on the internet and that she con- 


stantly feared he would come after her. 

“In my head, I'd imagine him every- 
where,” the student said. 

Before his firing, Miranda had worked 
for Allen ISD for 14 years. He obtained an 
MEA from UTD in 2010 and has worked 
as a lecturer at UTD since 2013. Catherine 
Parsoneault, program coordinator for Visual 
and Performing Arts, said that Miranda was 
a routine rehire in 2022 and 2023. 
The Mercury was first researching this story 
in 2022, Parsoneaulkt said that since criminal 
charges were never brought against Miran- 


hen 


da, there was no legal reason not to rehire 
him. 

“T think students need to understand that 
when a person has been incorrectly charged, 
and the charges are dropped, then we need 
to take that at face value,” Parsoneault said. 
“And if our own biases arent based in fact, 
and if we dont know what the evidence is, 
then we have to ask ourselves, why do we feel 
uncomfortable?” 

Parsoneault said she spoke with Miranda 
over the phone and that he wanted to focus 
on university level teaching and “move for- 


ward.” Parsoneault also said student evalu- 
ations of Miranda have been consistently 
good, a sentiment echoed by a student on 
Reddit who said Miranda was extremely 
friendly and helped them with career advice. 
A public information request revealed no 
grievances or complaints filed against Mi- 
randa as of November 2023. ‘The six reviews 
posted for Miranda on RateMyProfessor are 
all positive, describing him as patient and 
encouraging. 

“Tve learned more in a semester than in 
my entire education prior,” one commenter 
said. “He provides feedback in a manner 
that both constructively criticizes and en- 
courages you to do better (rare in art teach- 
ers). Go to class; it’s never boring and you'll 
always learn something new. Miranda is 
AWESOME!” 

Mirandas teaching license is currently 
valid until 2025, although the online listing 
states he is under investigation by the TEA. 
‘The agency filed a petition against Miranda 
on behalf of the State Board for Educator 
Certification, as according to Texas Admin- 
istrative Code, a person's teaching certificate 


can be permanently revoked if they have 
“solicited any sexual contact or romantic 
relationship with a student or minor” — 
including making sexual comments about a 
students body. According to transcripts of 
the texts from Allen High School, Miranda 
told the student, “Seriously. ..you got a hot 
body” and referred to her as a “Greek sculp- 
ture.” Miranda attended a hearing regarding 
his license in September 2023, and as of the 
time of publication, the state board has re- 
turned the case to the TEA recommending 
they follow their proposal to revoke the li- 
cense. According to Coursebook, Miranda 
is registered as teaching Figure Drawing in 
spring 2024. 

“Tt pisses me off,” the student from Allen 
High School said. “There's evidence that he’s 
done terrible things, and they're just like, 
yeah, we'll just keep a better eye on him. As 
if he’s a prized teacher.” 

This story is ongoing and will be updated 
when we have more information. If you have 
any tips, please contact Jack Sierputowski at 
managingeditor @utdmercury.com. 


CRASH 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


UTD, majoring in Geospatial Information 
Sciences and graduating in the top 10% of the 
school. In June 2023, James began his training 
at the ATP Flight School at Addison Airport, 
and in November 2023, James acquired his 
Private Piloting License. 

“After I graduate at UTD, I plan to go to 
flight school and work to earn a spot flying for 
a legacy carrier, such as Delta, American or Fe- 
dEx,” James wrote on his LinkedIn. 

The Texas Department of Public Safety 
confirmed there were no other individuals in 
the plane with James. The Federal Aviation 
Administration and the National Transporta- 
tion Safety Board are investigating the incident 
to determine whether the crash was accidental 


or intentional and where in East Texas James 
intended to go. Meanwhile, the Addison Po- 
lice Department is investigating how the theft 
of the Cessna 172 Skyhawk occurred. 
“[Logan was] a wonderful son, with a gentle 
and loving spirit,” his father Mark James said. 
‘This is the fourth lethal plane crash to oc- 
cur in DFW in the last three years. The previ- 
ous crash occurred in November 2023, when 
a small plane crashed near the intersection of 
W Park Blvd and Midway Rd in Plano, Texas. 
‘This story is ongoing and will be updated as 
The Mercury receives more information. If you 
have any tips, please reach out to editor@ut- 
dmercury.com and distro@utdmercury.com. 


DEMS 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


debate, including parking, recording 
of the event and the debate itinerary. 
At the time Spartz and Pena worked 
for the political campaign of a local 
Democratic candidate who had been 
working with RAD. 

“We noticed that when we put our 
foot down and we didn’t agree with 
them, that was when we were told 
that we were being rude, when our 
bosses got called, and [when] things 
started changing,” Pena said. 

After the email was sent, Spartz 
and Pena said that Laughlin called 
their supervisor in the campaign to 
complain about their rudeness when 


working with her. Spartz said that 
they had to leave their jobs at the 
campaign to speak out about the is- 
sue. 

“Instead of the campaign support- 
ing us and not working with RAD 
anymore, they basically said, “We 
wont make you work with them, but 
the campaign was still gonna contin- 
ue to work with RAD,” Spartz said. 

Spartz and Pena said they wanted 
to platform Comets’ voices by hav- 
ing a student as moderator; instead, 
RAD chose Gromer Jeffers of Dallas 
Morning News. Laughlin said that a 
student could not serve as the mod- 
erator because the moderator had 
to be a local “celebrity-type person’. 


Spartz suggested individuals who had 
worked with UTD Dems in the past 
like Averie Bishop and members of 
the Richardson city council, which 
Laughlin declined. 

Spartz and Pena said that while 
they were disappointed in the loca- 
tion change, they still want students 
to be involved on campus to change 
things for the better. Laughlin de- 
clined to comment on any part of the 
debate or the events leading up to its 
relocation. 

“They chose to put their own pride 
above all else,” Pena said. “They didn’t 
listen to us and they didn’t really care 
what students had to say.” 


DEBATE 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


in Gaza, members of SJP and other commu- 
nity members raised signs which spelled out 
“CEASEFIRE NOW.” 

“T would love to see a ceasefire,” Johnson 
said. “We have to have compassion for all 
people, but Israel has a right to defend itself 
and Hamas has to go.” 

Johnson and Williams expressed support 
for Israel’s military actions while indicating a 
need for a ceasefire once Hamas is defeated. 
Butcher and Moore emphasized the need 
for humanitarianism, the need for a cease- 
fire and an opposition to what they called a 
genocide unfurling in Gaza. Moore said that 
Zionism in Israel has been as detrimental as 
white nationalism has been within the U.S. 

“We call out the hypocrisy of representa- 
tives like Julie Johnson. What she is saying 


by immediately following that [pro-cease- 
fire] sentiment with support for Israel’s right 
to defend itself is an argument that has been 
used to justify the genocide,” said Nour 
Saad, UTD graduate student and SJP board 
member. “We do not stand for that incred- 
ibly dangerous and hypocritical sentiment 
which allows for the normalization of the 
genocide.” 

UTD students also interacted heavily 
with the debate during the closing state- 
ments. As Johnson gave her final remarks, 
a UTD SJP member stood up and inter- 
rupted Johnson by yelling “Are you say- 
ing that Israel has a right to defend itself?” 
‘The other activists sitting in the same row 
joined in and began chanting “ceasefire 
now” while holding signs as police arrived 
to escort them out of the building. 

“America has to serve as the defender of 
democracy around the world,” Williams 


said. “And, like the Houthis, we are seeing 
threats to democracy everywhere.” 

Johnson and Williams expressed support 
for the American missile strikes against 
Ansar Allah in Yemen, while Butcher and 
Moore opposed Biden's approach in this 
situation and emphasized the need for di- 
plomacy first. 

“We don't have a good record in the 
Middle East,” Butcher said. “How can we 
build trust if we continue to violently in- 
terfere?” 

When discussing the need for stronger 
gun control legislation, Williams called out 
Johnson on what he called her support of 
Republican gun legislation. Johnson rebut- 
ted by emphasizing her 0% rating from the 
NRA and her record of support for stron- 
ger gun legislation. Butcher emphasized 
the need for universal background checks 


and measures like assault weapon bans 


which she specified were not a novel con- 
cept. Moore discussed the need for both a 
legislative and a “holistic” approach — en- 
couraging communities to police gun own- 
ership in their own area. Moore said he has 
seen this strategy succeed in Chicago where 
he worked to reduce violence and promote 
gun buyback programs. 

“In Chicago, I organized a gang peace 
rally,” Moore said. “We challenged rival 
gangs to a ceasefire. Not only did they stop 
shooting each other, but they marched to- 
gether against the proliferation of illegal 
guns in our streets.” 

All four candidates said they wanted to 
increase access to abortion and contracep- 
tives and make healthcare more accessible; 
Johnson discussed restructuring the process 
of medical debt, Butcher spoke about im- 
plementing Medicare for all and protecting 
gender-affirming care and Moore discussed 


making healthcare a human right. 

“Healthcare should be a right that every- 
one has,” Moore said. “Healthcare isn’t just 
a medical issue, but also a financial one. 
U.S. healthcare creates this divide between 
the haves and the have-nots which carries 
through generations. We need healthcare 
that is affordable and accessible to every- 
one.” 

Williams again called out Johnson, this 
time on what he called her support for bills 
which restricted access to abortion and 
healthcare in Texas. VoteSmart’s profile on 
Johnson shows she has a history of sup- 
porting abortion and a history of working 
to improve healthcare access in Texas. 

“We need to enshrine a right to bodily 
autonomy,” Butcher said. “Your healthcare 
shouldn't depend on what state you live in, 
and you should not be forced to flee the 
state you live in.” 
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SNOW IN TEXAS SHARKS AND DOLPHINS: THEN VS. NOW 


AS a hid: 
OH BOY! SNOW OH, RIGHT. 


IN TEXAS! 


RACHEL WOON | MERCURY STAFF 


JUST THE ESSENTIALS 


` 2 5 HOURS LATER... 
DANG, SIGH OUTSIDE... 


YEAH, YO, CAN YOU 
I'M WAY TOO i i 
BROKE TO GO TO ME TOO, BUT HELP ME BRINA OH YOU KNOW ME... 


I STILL NEED TO 
PICK UP A FEW 
ye THINGS. 


THIS IN? 


THE STORE. YOU'RE BACK? 


WHAT TOOK YOU 
p” SO LONG? 
i 


= A l LA 
1 Sa q ..-JUST THE ESSENTIALS J 
( EL 
\ = — 


a 


HOW MUCH 
STUFF COULD 
YOU HAVE EVEN 
BOUGHT? 


/ 


g 


MADABUCHI OKORO | MERCURY STAFF ANN JAYAN | MERCURY STAFF 


AN EMBARRASING 


AMOUNT OF MINUTES 


| LATER... 


SKYBRIDGE 


fe HAVE A CLASS = OH! | CoyLD 
IN FOUNDERS... USE THE 


ey ey SKY BRIDGES! 


I WAS 
MISTAKEN, 


gs eee 


YIYI DING | MERCURY STAFF 


BUT IT's COLO ovTSIVE. 
I DoN‘T WANT TO WALK! 


BUTTERS, GO POTTY! 


Fh on Ble let 


Send your art to graphics@utdmercury.com to be featured 


Chess Pac Man 


Rules: Take all of the pawns with the opposing 
color piece to solve the puzzle. 


CHESS PUZZLE BY AAFIYA ASLAM Y STAFF 
CHESS PIECES BY YIYI DING | MERC F 


1.29 Sudoku 


1 Small colleges 

4 Occupied, as a desk 

9 Homer epic 

14 Works in a museum 

15 One of the five senses 

16 Drew of mystery novels 

17 Neither here __ there 

18 Hawaiian hello 

19 14 pounds, in Britain 

20 ___Johnson a.k.a. The Rock 

22 Stole gas, as from a tank 

24 Rings and things 

26 "Yas queen ___!" 

27 “The Tortoise and the Hare" writer 

29 Clear as mud 

33 Itsy- 

36 "Inferno" poet 

38 Ashes holder 

39 "You know it's not the same __ 
was." (Harry Styles lyric) 

40 One of the worst things to step on, 


ALANA PLATT | MERCURY STAFF 


according to the internet 
41 Japanese soup 
42 D.C. VIP 
43 _ Lama 
44 Little bits 
45 Decide one's had enough time 
outdoors 
47 "Bye Bye Bye" boy band 
49 Inquires 
51 Amelia who went missing in the 
middle of Pacific Ocean 
55 They have a point 
59 Subtle difference 
60 Saudi neighbor 
61 Japanese mushroom 
63 Text-scanning technology, briefly 
64 Basic ideas 
65 Crafted, as a basket 
66 Beaver's creation 
67 Doesn't leave 
68 Pigs’ digs 
69 Hosp. areas 


Easy level: Queen Edition 


nik 
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1.16 Sudoku key 
16|2|715|1/3]9] 4/3 


Down 


1 Band-Aid co. 

2 Russell of "Gladiator" 

3 Proverbial backbreaker 

4 _ cup (trendy beverage holder) 
5 Many IM recipients 

6 Yours, in Italy 

7 German interjections 

8 Bangkok residents 

9 Fit 

10 Sister of Michael and Janet Jackson 
1 Knowing, as a secret 

12 Skin breakout 

13 Like blue hair 

21 You may get a rise out of it 

23 Schemes 

25 Peak performance? 

28 Heathen 

30 Admit defeat 

31 Word before "major" or "minor" 
32 Son of Seth 


33 Big party 


Medium level: Rook Edition 


E E His 


34 "That makes sense" 

35 Singer Turner 

37 Sound 

(Moy) Sirk 

41 Starbucks flavor 

43 Brush aside 

44 State of many ancient Roman cities 
Delicate 
___ Doodle" 
Oodles 
One end of a battery 
Drivable toy, for short 
Stints in prison or in office 
Feet, in slang 
Give off 
Spanish house 
___-nosed kid 
Egg: Prefix 
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Flurries land on campus 


When imagining the winter weather, thoughts of 
snowball fights, heavy layers of clothing and a steady 
flurry of snow come to mind. And while a winter storm 
moved into North Texas on Jan. 14, UTD didn’t quite 
receive a winter wonderland as snow only lightly cov- 
ered some areas of campus and melted as the after- 
noon sun made an appearance. Dying grass peeked 
out from under the frost as students braved the cold to 
visit campus landmarks, like the frozen reflecting pools 


and the snow-covered Jack Kilby statue. Comets also 
made their own mark in the snow, leaving footprints 
or drawing designs and words in the slush throughout 
campus. Because of the snow flurries and inclement 
weather, the first day of classes on Jan. 16 was canceled 
to the delight of many Comets, giving them time to 
watch the remaining ice and frost melt before the start 


of spring semester. 


There was a very 
particular laid 
back;slow energy 
atmosphere on 


eampus. 


29 


— Surjaditya Sarkar, photographer 


NETFLIX | COURTESY 
Ascreencap from the movie, depicting the plane crash's survivors huddled together next to the wreckage from the plane's fuselage. 
Community and togetherness are the film's central themes, emphasized through the characters’ physical proximity. 


‘Society of the Snow' 
portrays pure realism 


J.A. Bayona allows the victims of the 1972 Andes flight disaster to share 
the emotional side of the tragic story. 


MIA NGUYEN 
Life & Arts Editor 


It’s old news that Hollywood likes to 
butcher true stories to make genres like 
true crime more marketable, substituting 
reality with sensationalized scenes made to 
garner shock over anything else. Director 
J.A. Bayona refuses to let the story of 45 
Uruguayans get this treatment; his new 
film “Society of the Snow” (or “La sociedad 
de la nieve”) treats the Uruguayan 1972 
Andes flight disaster with loving care and 
humanizes the figures involved. 

The film follows the true story of a 
devastating plane crash that killed many 
of its 45 passengers and left the survivors 


of the initial crash stranded in the Andes 
mountains for over 70 days. ‘The survivors 
had improper clothing, little food, only a 
broken chunk of the plane for shelter and 
a handful of injured to care for — and 
still they made it through. “Society of the 
Snow” uses an admirable cast, unique film- 
ing processes and an impeccable score to 
create a heart-wrenching film that priori- 
tizes realism over spectacle. 

Critics have compared “Society of the 
Snow” to the film “Alive” (1993), which 
tells a similar story of an Uruguayan Rugby 
team who must survive in the Andes. This 
previous rendition uses a whitewashed cast 
and disrespectful character tropes in at- 
tempts to make a real story into a glam- 


orized and gory flick fit for a “Mission 
Impossible” fanatic. Bayona’s film is the 
complete opposite, weaving a story that is 
an ode to both survivors and the deceased. 
The authenticity of the film comes from 
the director and writers’ years of research, 
conducting personal interviews with the 
survivors, obtaining permission from the 
families of the deceased and hiring a Span- 
ish-speaking cast. 

The cast — consisting of Argentinian 
and Uruguayan actors — shatters viewers’ 
souls through the characters’ despair and 
hopelessness, but even more amazingly, 
they make it easy to smile with them and 


SEE SNOW, PAGE 8 


Saltburn’ puts more than 
a sprinkle of depravity 
on your For You page 


KAVYA RACHEETI 
Mercury Staff 


Grave fucking. A man eating semen 
out of a bath drain. These motifs for ob- 
session and power — all jaw-droppingly 
unorthodox — are what drives Emerald 
Fennell’s “Saltburn” into the center of 
the buzz on social media. 

“Saltburn” follows Oliver Quick’s 
(Barry Keoghan) descent into an almost 
primal desire for wealth and power as 
his unhealthy and emotionally charged 
friendship with influential Felix Catton 
(Jacob Elordi) develops during his stay 
on the family’s opulent estate, Saltburn. 
‘The intrigue for this film stems from the 
lengths Oliver goes through to weave 
his way into the lavish Catton lifestyle, 
seducing and manipulating the resi- 
dents of Saltburn in grotesque ways. 

The driving force behind “Saltburn” 
is its shock value, as it not only ac- 
cepts, but embraces the bizarre. And 
with scenes as appalling as the infamous 
graveyard scene and bathtub scene, as 
well as quickly releasing the film onto 
Amazon Prime (where it is currently 
available to stream), it didn’t take long 
for people to begin discussing this film 
on social media. While the overall mes- 
sage of “Saltburn” is about how the de- 
sire for wealth and power transcends 
social status, the conversation on social 
media shifted towards how that obses- 
sion manifests through actions the au- 
dience considers the pinnacle of infatu- 
ation — sex and murder, displayed in 
ways that almost blur the line between 
disturbing and comical. 

The film’s popularity also boosted 
the soundtrack, as Sophie Ellis-Bextor's 
2001 “Murder on the Dancefloor” en- 
tered the US Billboard Top 100 after 23 
years. The song's newfound success can 


be tied to it going viral on social media, 


GRACE COWGER | MERCURY STAFF 


as thousands of people posted videos 
recreating Barry Keoghan's nude dance. 

One of the immediate captivating as- 
pects of “Saltburn” is the cinematogra- 
phy. Shot in 35mm and on a 4:3 aspect 
ratio, the film cements the old money 
aesthetic and atmosphere of the film: 
luxurious yet claustrophobic. A notable 


SEE SALTBURN, PAGE 8 
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LIFES ART. 


Shinto beauty: Meet the Mingei 
Movement celebrating the humble 


PAOLA MARTINEZ 
Mercury Staff 


The Crow Museum of Asian Art at UTD 
exhibited everyday items made from ceramics 
and textiles which are particularly praised by 
followers of Shintoism. 

Available until April 14, 2024, these art 
pieces are part of an existing exhibit — Ja- 
pan, Form and Function: The Montgomery 
Collection and housed in a large section 
called “the Mingei Movement.” Mingei trans- 
lates to “art of the people” or “people’s art.” 
Displayed objects in the museum collection 
are items of everyday use, such as plates and 
bowls. 
“The 
function"'is because it’s a beautiful shape,” 
the 


Montgomery Collection. “It’s beautiful work, 


reason we call it ‘form and time finding enough food; thus, I was told 


to eat every grain of rice in my bowl by my 
said 


Irene Martin, guest consultant for grandmother and to be thankful I had rice 


to eat.” 


and every single thing has a function. It’s not The Mingei Movement was founded dur- 


just a decorative piece that you show [off.] ing the mid-1920s as Japan was transitioning 


Martin pitched the concept for the exhib- from a democratic government to a national- 


it to Jeffrey Montgomery, a Swiss collector, istic regime. The founder of this movement, 


suggesting they use the 1,000 works he had Yanagi Sdetsu, was against the consumerism 


collected over 40 years to explain their con- and modernization Japan was borrowing 


nection to the oldest Japanese religion, Shin- from the Western world. He wanted to share 


toism. the ordinary people’s artisanal objects items 
“Everything has its meaning coming out — which lacked critical acclaim — instead of 


of its culture and ... a lot of it has religious praising mass-produced objects. 


"But it’s all tied into “The Mingei movement itself is made by 


artists who tried to emulate the artisans who 


meaning,” Martin said. 
their everyday life.” 


The objects in this exhibit reflect the in- produced these works for ordinary use,” Mar- 


grained customs in traditional Japanese life. tin said. “They're essentially the disciples of 
the original.” 


When discussing the rise of consumerism 


Martin said Shinto shrines are generally 
placed in the kitchen area of a household. 


Every morning, before rice is served to mem- today, Martin emphasized that these utilitar- 


bers of the household, the first bowl is served ian items were valued and used for extended 


to the Shinto shrine alongside a fresh bowl periods of time. 
of water as an offering. This offering is ad- “Tt can be very crude objects, but they al- 


dressed to kami, or Japanese Shinto gods. ways seem to have a sense of beauty,” Mar- 


The Mingei movement began in the peri- tin said. “You buy them for your own use, 
od after World War I, and persisted through and you use them and reuse them constantly. 
World War II. During this time, conflict left 
many Japanese citizens poor and struggling 
for food. 

“They [Japanese people] made use of every 
bit they were given,” Martin said. “During 


They [Japanese people] have a sense of con- 
servation of objects in their tradition, in their 


culture.” 


and after World War II the people had a hard 


furries of UTB: just like you and me 


social and personal growth 


Dressing up as animals brings these Comets together, students say, and brings opportunities fi 


SOFIA MEINARDUS 
ry Staff 


Walking down Rutford Avenue on Halloween, you 
may see something unexpected: a parade of students 
dressed up as humanoid animals, with furry bodies 
and cartoonish eyes. These Comets are furries, people 
who dress up as anthropomorphic animals, and they 

y their community offers opportunities for social 
engagement, academic development and emotional 
support. 

The UTD furry community, which began in 2018 
with approximately 20 members, now includes hun- 
dreds. Anyone can join so long as they have an interest 
in anthropomorphic animals. However, this growth 
has not come without its challenges. Jonathan Ger- 
hart, a fifth year IT 
for the UTD furry community, 
rapid growth, the community is disorganized, making 


student and events coordinator 
id that due to its 


it difficult to become an official student organization. 
‘The group interacts both over Discord and in person, 
where creating personalized fursonas — or anthropo- 
morphic 
of identity for its members. 

“We are bound together by a very innate and per- 


imal personas — provides a unique sense 


sonal way that we experience our lives through our 
personas of anthropomorphic animals,” Gerhart said. 
“Some people just like the art, for some people, it’s an 
inner reflection of their own being 

Gerhart said the group has fa 
mentation over the prospect of becoming an official 


KATHERYN HO | G HICS EDITOR 


student organization, as some members feel anxio' 


over sharing their real names or net IDs. Furries express themselves through unique fursonas, which are personas modeled on anthropomorphic animals. Left: Lyam Fennox, a fox. Right: Belsi, a fox. 


“It’s always met with mixed responses from leader- 
ship, and most recently it encouraged a change of lead- 
ership,” Gerhart said. “There is just so much fe 
the UTD furry community of ridicule and rej 

Belsi, a computer science senior and head moder: 
tor of the furry discord server, said that UTD furries 
use both Discord and Telegram to discuss shared in- 
terests and classes as well as organize events. They also 
aid the furry community helps members navigate col- 
lege — both academics and career opportunities — 
and supports its members. 

“Tve gotten way more support from the furry com- 
munity at UTD than [from] anything academic or 
professional,” Belsi said. “It’s been very impactful from 
my college experience [in] lots of ways ... It’s been very 
beneficial for me socially and so it’s helped me under- 
stand and appre 
able to be a part of a community t 

Computer science freshman Brayden Chung 


te my identity as a gay man, being 


is as it is.” 


he first became interested in the furry community 


through Echo, a furry visual novel centered around 
psychological horror. 

“They're normal,” Chung said. “Theyre more nor- 
mal than I thought. It’s not a furry that happens to be 
a CS student. It’s more like a student that happens to 
be a furry.” 

UTD furries found Chung on Discord after looking 
for other students who might be furries; after seeing his 
profile picture of a cougar, they sent him a DM. After 
joining, he updated his profile picture to his fursona, 
first a blue canine and later a brown cat with small 
blue horns. He said that not every furry owns a physi- 
cal fursuit and not everyone in the furry community 
wants a fursuit; Chung himself originally dismissed 
the red a part it, typically 
consisting of a head and paws. He said that a fursona is 


a but has now cons 


an opportunity to act as someone else. 
“It’s different for everyone,” Chung said. “In some 
ses, it’s an id d version of a person, but in other 


cases, it is just them as a person ... I want myself to be 


more huggable or my persona to be more huggable, so 
TIl make it fluffy. 

Chung said he initially disliked furries, as he thought 
the community fetishized animals. But after interact- 
t UTD, he found this untrue. 
al thing 
stead] it's an easy way to meet new people on campus,” 
Chung said. 

Gerhart said the Discord holds 
somewhat discreetly, as only furries are invited di- 


ing with furri 


“I want to say that it is not a s .[in- 


ly “fur meets” 


rectly. However, others can come as a plus-one. Events 
hosted on campus include their annual Halloween 
march, where participants put on their fursuits and 
walk down Rutford Avenue. Gerhart and others also 
come together to attend meetups like the Furry Fiesta 
in Dallas which, according to Wi 


most attended furry meetup in the world. 


Fur.com, is fourth- 
“When I did get a fursuit, I was able to v J 
fursuit and walk around on campus with all these other 


furries, aid. “Some people thought it was weird, 


some people thought it was funny. But overall, there 
was just a lot of positivity and lots of fun just having 
that experience with my friends and 
people smil 

Gerhart said he actively looks for other furries on 


eing random 
and wav 


campus to bring the 
dents with furry-related attire from masks to shirts. He 


into the fold, looking for stu- 


said the community is highly social and values respect 
and non-judgment in their interactions with others. 
“If you think that you are a furry or if you're curious 
about joining us, just reach out. If you 
the UTD Discord with a furry profile picture, they'll 
send 


someone in 


u in the right direction,” Gerhart said. “We're 
here to help. Were here to protect our own. We'll help 
you, and we'll give you a sense of community ... I think 
we're something special here at UTD, and I hope that 
other people can find their home here in the furry 
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LIFESARTS 


Green Day saves their fading 
reputation with ‘SAVIORS ’ 


MARIA SHAIKH 
Opinion Editor 


Although most casual listeners have 
only heard tracks from “American Idi- 
ot,” Green Day and their furious, politi- 
cal, deliciously all-American pop punk 
has remained a household name for 
fans of alternative music since the ’90s. 
Their 14th studio album, “SAVIORS”, 
meets the incredible precedent set by 
“American Idiot” and other indisput- 
able classics like “Dookie” — a welcome 
redemption following their recent al- 
bums’ missteps. 

Fans who disliked the band’s poppy, 
overprocessed sound in their previous 
album “Father of All Motherfuckers” 
will be delighted to sink their teeth 
into “SAVIORS.” This album showcases 
Green Day at their best. Get past the 
forgettable and lyrically middling “The 
American Dream is Killing Me” as the 
opening track, and relish in the choppy 
vocals and power chords of “Look Ma! 
No Brains” that bring back the deli- 
ciously dirty energy of Green Day 
youth. Lose yourself next in Tre Coo 


= 


ms 


mind-melting drumming that closes 
out “Coma City” with a crash-crash- 
crash — a welcome surprise after the 
juvenile beats of “Father of All Moth- 
erfuckers.” Strong guitars, enrapturing 
basslines and sincerity to the punk style 
make “SAVIORS” sound like an encore 
to “American Idiot” and an homage to 
the rawer, grittier crunch of their musi- 


cal past, with lyrical work to match. 

Frontman Billie Joe Armstrong might 
not be punks most inspired lyricist, 
but the interpersonal pain and Ameri- 
can anguish he captures in short stan- 
zas shine bright in this album. In “Di- 
lemma,” Armstrong sing-screams “I 
was sober, now I’m drunk again / I’m 
in trouble and in love again / I don’t 
wanna be a dead man walking” with the 
desperation of someone who clings to 
recovery from addiction with a bleed- 
ing vice grip, and the power of someone 
who is finally fully secure in the progress 
they've made. While “Still Breathing” 
— another powerful song about ad- 
diction recovery from the band’s 2016 
album “Revolution Radio” — was an af- 
firmation of life and ode to Armstrong's 
persistence, “Dilemma” is a reflection: a 
testament to and acknowledgement of 
the road that led here. 

“Suzie Chapstick” might not have the 
life-ruining nostalgic power of Ameri- 


can Idiots “Whatsername,” but its 
sweet lyrics — “Did we get over our in- 
nocence / did we take the time to make 
amends?” — gently couched in Arm- 


strong’s heartfelt, pleading falsetto had 


me dangerously close to calling some 
exes. Not to mention the soul-wrench- 
ing emotion Armstrong packs into “Fa- 
ther to a Son,” a song I can clearly imag- 
ine him playing on an acoustic guitar in 
the dim lighting of his son’s bedroom, 
voice softened with love. 

Like most of Green Day’s work, 
“SAVIORS” is unabashedly political. 
“The American Dream is Killing Me” 
is a trite, if enjoyable, jab at capitalism, 
while other tracks like “Strange Days 
are Here to Stay” and “Living in the 
20s” offer more multilayered critiques 
using Armstrong's quintessential image 


of tainted, anti-divine suburbia. “SAV- 
IORS” captures today’s political mo- 
ment exceptionally well, with a perfect 
balance of punk-rock anger, helpless 
apathy and yearning. 

The album’s biggest flaws stem from 
its mediocre opening track and the 
fact that “One Eyed Bastard” sounds 
better suited for Green Day’s previous 
album than this one. It’s a fun, playful 
track with lyrics that could be written 
by a mafia gangster, but carries distinct 
carelessly-made-for-commercial-radio 
energy that impedes the flow of an other- 


wise well-structured track list. On every 


other count, though, “SAVIORS” soars. 
Rob Cavallo’s production has created 
mouthwatering earworms that have 
fans clamoring for his return on future 
albums. Warm acoustic strumming and 
machine-gun snares meld together in a 
delectable medley of tempo and genre, 
running the listener through a high- 
light reel of Green Day’s best ideas since 
their first practice session. “Bobby Sox” 
even indulges queer fans with a slower, 
romantic reprise on Armstrong’s bisex- 
uality complete with heart-stuttering 
screams; the perfect song for any ro- 
mantic confession. 
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As much as it pains me to dethrone 
“Revolution Radio” as my go-to Green 
Day album, “SAVIORS” will be all 
Pm queueing for the next few months. 
More than anything, it feels like a love 
letter: to the fans of Green Day's rock 
operas, of previous decades’ pop punk, 
of loving earnestness, of incomprehen- 
sible lyrics and the musical prowess of 
bassist Mike Dirnt and drummer Tre 
Cool. Think what you will about their 
previous discography, but there’s no 
doubt that “SAVIORS” is the salvation 
Green Day fans have been seeking. 


SNOW 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6 


a surge of life in a setting that is complete- 
ly devoid of life. The paradox of human 
kindness amongst the barren landscape 
can be seen through its characters. Numa 
(Enzo Vogrincic) remains a gentle soul 
throughout the film despite his suffering. 
Roberto (Matias Recalt) uses his analytical 
mind and knowledge as a medical student 
to keep his friends alive. Cousins Fito (Es- 
teban Kukuriczka) and Daniel (Francisco 
Romero) take on the grueling task of pre- 
paring the human flesh for consumption 
so their friends can sustain themselves 
with less guilt. Nando (Agustin Pardella) 
forces himself to train and regain physi- 
cal strength to make the 10-day walk that 
eventually saves his friends. Every actor is 
so impactful; you never forget their char- 
acters’ motivations and personalities de- 
spite the cast being so large. 

The likability of these characters and 
the raw, emotional power the actors pos- 
sess balances the horrors of the event and 
allows the viewers to feel like a part of the 
group. And by using unknown actors, the 
separation between the actors and the real 
figures becomes blurred, leading to total 
immersion. The film also honors the sur- 
vivors by giving some of them cameos. 

It can be hard to cement the impor- 


tance of all the deceased with a two and 
a half hour run time, but the script allows 
the characters and the audience to mourn 
every death through brief flashbacks and 
visual descriptions of the deceased’s name 
and age. Numa narrates throughout the 
film, his soothing and gentle voice con- 
trasting with the coldness of their environ- 
ment. In some films, narration is used for 
lazy storytelling, moving the plot along 
without meaningful dialogue or character 
interactions. This is not the case in “So- 
ciety of the Snow” because the narration 
shows that the dead and the living are 
equally important and present. Even after 
his death, Numa continues to narrate and 
be present in his friends’ lives through his 
bodily sacrifice and moral code. 

The film is incredibly immersive — rare 
in the entertainment industry — because 
of Bayona’s decision to film most of the 
events chronologically and in the freezing 
environmental conditions of the Sierra 
Nevada and the real crash site in the An- 
des. By filming scenes from the first day in 
the mountains to the day Nando and Ro- 
berto return to civilization, and by having 
the actors lose weight gradually through- 
out filming, the cast is able to feel what 
their real-life counterparts experienced. 
These filming decisions along with the 
subtle and gradual SFX makeup resulted 


in a realistic decline in health for the char- 
acters, with cracked lips, snow-burnt skin 
and worsening injuries. 

The score, composed by Michael Gi- 
acchino, also helps with this immersion, 
inviting viewers to feel the wide range of 
emotions the characters experience. From 
the moment the plane crashes, the music 
is filled with anxiety-ridden instrumen- 
tals. Even when the soundtrack is calm, 
hints of eerie sounds sneak in, show- 
ing that even when calm persists on the 
mountain, death is always in the forefront 
of the boys’ minds. The compositions 
“Home” and “Found” are enough to send 
the viewer into a sobbing, bumbling mess, 
feeling the mixed bag of returning to your 
family while leaving the remains of your 
fallen friends and the society that has been 
your home for 72 days. 

In survival stories like “Yellowjackets” 
and “Lord of the Flies,” the surviving 
group dissolves under chaos, but Bayona’s 
film differs greatly by giving the characters 
strong positive male friendships. The boys 
find that all social norms and rules are 
nonexistent in the Andes, and they must 
do the unthinkable. But they still create 
an unspoken pact to care for each other, 
a society formed on the mutual desire to 
survive, and focusing on these connec- 
tions results in a heartfelt story rather than 


one focused on cannibalism and conflict. 
These expressions of healthy masculinity 
are refreshing, and whether it’s physically 
caring for one another or just shoulder- 
ing each other's mental burdens, the film 
shows that to have human connection is 
to live. 

“Society of the Snow” is tragic and soul- 
crushing, but also strangely comforting. 
There is a warmth from the character rela- 
tionships that almost makes the audience 
forget they are watching a tragic event un- 
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fold in the shattered chunks of the plane 
fuselage. This focus on human connection 
over shock value works in the film’s favor 
and results in a memorable film that cel- 
ebrates the lives of the survivors and their 
fallen friends. 

“Society of the Snow” was recently 
nominated for the category of best foreign 
film for the Oscars and is now streaming 
on Netflix. 


SALTBURN 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6 


example of this is the scene where Felix 
leads Oliver through the manor, shot as 
though the audience is standing in place 
of Oliver, which truly emphasizes the 
sinking feeling of a lack of belonging 
to a part of the world that is so strik- 
ingly opulent. The 4:3 aspect ratio, for- 
mally known as the ‘Academy ratio,’ is 


the same one used for older movies like 
“Citizen Kane” and “Casablanca” and 
gives “Saltburn” a vintage look and fur- 
thers the feeling of luxury through the 
lens of generation wealth. 

Though the entire cast brings on per- 
formances that are profound and mem- 
orable, the stand-outs of “Saltburn” are 
the two leads, Barry Keoghan and Jacob 
Elordi. 

Keoghan does a masterful job at por- 


traying a man possessed by desire. Ke- 
oghan proves the depths of his range as a 
performer in a way unprecedented with 
most modern films through his ability 
to slowly unwrap the layers of Quick’s 
character, having the audience view him 
initially as an awkward yet endearing 
person, to someone who is persever- 
ingly conceited. Keoghan’s performance 
is what makes “Saltburn” tense and un- 
easy, as the audience’s understanding of 


Oliver convolutes. 

Elordi, on the other hand, gives a per- 
formance that somehow personifies the 
idea of impossibility. Elordi manages to 
play Felix in a way that really encapsu- 
lates the duality of his character, an ex- 
ception to the stereotype of rich people 
by being a genuinely kind person. An 
example of this is the repeated mon- 
tage of Elordi as he lounges around the 
manor’s grounds, which really captures 


Felix’s duality. His mannerisms, inno- 
cent and playful, while placed in such 
lavish settings, juxtaposes the audience 
in simultaneously feeling a sense of ad- 
miration for Felix and a disdain for his 
wealth and blissful ignorance. 

Fennell’s “Saltburn” is alluring with 
its shock value, hybrid 2000s and ex- 
travagant dark academia aesthetic and 
compelling performances, yet fails to 
deliver in social commentary. 
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Center Austin Page took the fall semester off from basketball — on his return, he immediately became a leading scorer 
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After taking the fall semester off 
from basketball, sophomore center 
Austin Page leaped back onto the court 
swiftly bringing hot shooting and a fi- 
ery spirit. His career-high performance 
of 28 points on Jan. 13 marked a re- 
markable come-back only two weeks 
after his return, and ever since he’s 
consistently led the team in scoring. 

With multiple accomplishments 
under Pages name, including be- 
ing named UTD Athlete of the Week 
twice, ASC player of the week and be- 
ing one of only five players selected 
for the D3 hoops national team of 
the week in the entire country, Page 
has kept his strive and doesn’t plan to 
stop now. This season, Page made 16 
assists, 13 blocks and six steals at the 
time of publication. Page said he hopes 
to continue improving 


sight that he wanted to recruit Page. 

“He can do everything well, he's 
talented, he can score, he plays hard, 
he defends, he rebounds and he just 
checked all the boxes for us that we 
wanted [during the recruitment pro- 
cess],” Fleming said. “So, we knew 
pretty quickly that he was a guy that 
was going to be on our radar, and a guy 
that we were going to pursue pretty 
heavily.” 

Averaging 18.1 points every game, 
Page’s best game yet was on Jan. 13 
with a career high of 28 points. Thanks 
to Page’s efforts, the men’s basketball 
team won against LeTourneau with 
the best margin of the season, the final 
score being 103-81. 

“I'd say going into the game, scoring 
the first six points kind of gave me a 
rush of energy and just kind of wanted 
me to excel to even try even harder 

and harder, just scoring 


and playing well for the 
team to secure an ASC 
championship win. 


CC it's a great 


more points and help- 
ing the team out,” Page 


said. “I felt like I needed 


“The first semes- eeli ng know- to step in even more and 
ter was really tough in g that you 're get the team going as we 
for me because I had a : went on a big run in the 
bunch of personal is- helpi ng out half and ended up scor- 
sues I needed to attend the team con- ing 20 points in the first 


to, but I tried to stay as 
active as I could,” Page 
said. “I couldn't practice 


with the players, but Pd 
obviously watched ev- 
ery single practice and 


ng. 


it was honestly a lot of 


sistently every 
week with scor- 


— Austin Page 


half which was a huge 
accomplishment for me 
especially since it is al- 
most rare to do so.” 
After coming back 
from his break, Page 
said that he was able to 
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determination to just 

work out alone and in my own time 
outside of the practice times to really 
improve my skill set in basketball.” 

Page took a break from playing bas- 
ketball at the start of the season to im- 
prove his mental health and focus on 
mechanical engineering academics. Af- 
ter getting back on track with the bas- 
ketball team, Page played his first game 
on Dec. 29 in California. From there, 
Page started to become a primary 
scorer on the team along with anoth- 
er teammate, senior Donovan Souter. 
Page said that he has never been a lead- 
ing scorer — usually being the third or 
fourth top scorer — but that it has been 
a great feeling for him to help the team 
through playing how he knows best. 

“It is kind of a rush of energy just 
knowing that it’s never happened be- 
fore,” Page said. “It's a great feeling 
knowing that you're helping out the 
team consistently every week with 
scoring and everything.” 

Page was recruited by head men’s 
basketball coach Jared Fleming. Flem- 
ing said Page had a great first year 
where he set the school record field 
goal percentage and knew from first 


gain more confidence, 
which he said helps him in his games. 
Although being a freshman on a col- 
lege basketball team can be stressful, 
Page said that he has learned how to 
calm his emotions and embrace who he 
is as a person, which he said has really 
helped his confidence while playing 
games. 

Page has been on the basketball team 
since freshman year, and Fleming said 
that there was a huge improvement 
in Page from freshman to sophomore 
year. Fleming said that Page’s determi- 
nation and hard work allows him to 
improve his skill set for the basketball 
team and that he is on pace to break 
the record for field goal percentage 
again this year. 

“When Austin got to us as a fresh- 
man, he was talented, but he didn't 
really know what it took to kind of 
play at this level and it took him a lit- 
tle while to figure some of that out,” 
Fleming said. “He probably made the 
biggest jump from freshman to sopho- 
more year in how much he improved. 
He really started clicking new things 


SEE » PAGE 11 


Basketball spotlight: Alex Bowman making waves at UTD 


Three time athlete of the week, Bowman — who continues to lead the women's team in shooting — has sights set on ASC championship 


AAFIYA ASLAM 
Mercury Staff 


Senior forward Alex Bowman shined 
with the first double-double in her 
career, scoring 20 points and 10 re- 
bounds on Jan. 18 against Sul Ross 
State University. Since transferring to 
UTD, she has dominated the court and 
claimed Athlete of the Week recogni- 
tion three times. 

On Nov. 13, 2023, Jan. 8, 2024 and 
Jan. 22, 2024, Bowman received Ath- 
lete of the Week for outstanding perfor- 
mance in her games, one of which was 
her major contribution to the Comets’ 
victorious 69-55 match against SRSU. 
Bowman said she is looking forward 
to the Comets’ last year playing in the 
ASC conference. 

“It’s finally nice to be appreciated 


and have people see the fruits of my la- 
bor and all the hard work I’ve put into 
this,” Bowman said. 

Bowman said her drive for playing 
basketball is her siblings; she is the 
eldest sister and wants to create an 
example for what it means to be suc- 
cessful and have someone to be proud 
of. Bowman she has overcome anxiety 
through playing the sport, as basketball 
helped her build confidence and gain a 
sense of achievement. 

“It just helps me be successful and 
kind of guide me through life,” Bow- 
man said. “And I’ve learned so many 
things throughout my career that I'll 
be able to take with me through the 
rest of my life and into my career pro- 
fessionally.” 

Bowman described her play style as 


calming. She said that when teammates 
become overwhelmed on the court, she 
helps them focus so they can still ex- 
ecute plays. 

“It’s taking it in ... what’s going on 
with the defense, seeing your open 
teammates, seeing if you have an open 
shot or you can drive to the basket for 
a layup,” Bowman said. “Just really tak- 
ing in what you're seeing and making 
quick decisions and not getting too 
carried away and trying to go fast.” 

Bowman’s most memorable game 
the 2021-22 ASC Conference 
championship in Marshall, 
where UTD played against University 
of Mary-Hardin Baylor as a tiebreaker. 
Shortly after winning the match, Bow- 


was 
Texas 


man made the All-Tournament team. 
“She hit a monster shot in the fourth 


quarter to send them to overtime, and 
they ended up winning in overtime,” 
said Joseph Shotland, head coach of 
the women’s basketball team. 

UTD’s sports teams will transition 
to the Lone Star Conference in Divi- 
sion II, meaning this is their last year 
to compete in the ASC. Bowman and 
her team are now on the way to this 
goal, having defeated the Univer- 
sity of the Ozark 60-46 on Jan. 
24 and 78-51 on Jan. 27. 

“There's a lot of pride on V 
the line, and we just re- ` 
ally want [to win], and it 
means a lot to us because A 
we want to repeat and d 
go back to the champion- 
ship,” Bowman said. “We're 
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ANS) 


taking it one game at a time, not trying 
to get ahead of ourselves.” 

Despite being a transfer student 

from Blinn College, Bowman said she 

is doing her best to balance 

her academics and basket- 

ball career at UTD thanks 

to her time management 

skills. 


practice for at least 30 


Bowman tries to 
minutes every day and 
study for her 
classes until late in the 


then 


Dlm f night. On the court at 


UTD, she knew she 


would still perform 
well even though she 
transitioned to a more 


SEE , PAGE 11 


NAHUM PILLI | MERCURY STAFF 
Senior guard Donovan Souter gets ready to pass the ball to his teammate. 
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The UTD women’s basketball team de- 
feated Sul Ross State 69-55 on Jan. 18, im- 
proving their standing to 14-4, their best 
record through 16 games since the 2020-21 
season. In contrast, the UTD men’s team 
lost to SRSU 66-65 in of the Comets’ clos- 
est games of the season, bringing their three- 
game win streak to an abrupt end. 

Starting with the women’ Jan. 18 game, 
the Comets never trailed, ending the first half 
of the game in the lead with a score of 31-26 
and finishing with a strong second half to in- 
crease the winning margin to 14 points. 

Now ranking second in the ASC, the 
men’s basketball team kept it close out the 
gates at the beginning of their game before 


going on a 19-3 run to go up by a score of 
28-14. However, the visiting SRSU Lobos 
responded with an 11-1 run to close out the 


66 | really honed in on 
my offensive contribu- 
tions to the game. It 
comes with the flow of 
the game. 99 


— Alex Bowman 


first half with a 29-25 Comets lead. UTD 
had a strong start to the second half before 


the Lobos went on a 10-0 run to take a two- 
point lead. After that, the game was neck and 
neck, with nine lead changes in the second 
period. With less than one second remaining, 
SRSU guard Gabe Sanchez hit the game's 
winning shot, resulting in a narrow Lobos 
victory. 

Senior forward Alex Bowman had a career 
setting night: she posted 20 points and 10 re- 
bounds, both of which set new career highs 
and is her first career double-double. She also 
recorded two blocks and two steals. 

“I really honed in on my offensive contri- 
bution to the game,” Bowman said. “It comes 
with the flow of the game.” 

The womens team distributed the ball 


SEE , PAGE 11 
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CHESS TEAM SLAMS THE PAN-AMS 


Team members secured second place in the championship, and club members in the U1800 section made third place 


AAFIYA ASLAM 
Mercury Staff 


‘The UTD chess team secured No. 2 at 
the 2024 Pan-American Intercollegiate 
Team Championship and will move on 
to the Final Four College Chess Cham- 
pionship in mid-spring. In addition, the 
UTD chess club received No. 3 overall 
in the U1800 section. 

UTD Chess competed in the Pan- 
Ams from Jan. 4-7 in McAllen, Texas, 
sending five teams to the tournament. 
Two teams — Team A and Team B — had 
players from the UTD Chess team, and 
three teams — D, E and F — had play- 
ers from the UTD reserve team and 
chess club members. Team A finished 
in second place and Team B in sixth 
place. Chess coach Julio Sadorra said 
that the chemistry of Teams A and B 
helped them defeat their top rivals, the 
University of St. Louis and the Univer- 
sity of Texas Rio Grande Valley. Team 
E finished in third place in the U1800 
section, and teams D and F finished 
sixth and 18th, respectively. Addition- 
ally, graduate student Andrei Macovei 


UTD CHESS TEAM | COURTESY 
GM Ivan Schitco faces off against GM Grigoriy Oparin from the University of Missouri. 
The match opened with the Italian Game and ended in a draw after extensive trades. 


and sophomore Karolis Juksta received 
individual prizes of top boards No. 2 
and No. 4. 

UTD Team A consisted of fresh- 
men Koustav Chatterjee and Anastasia 
Paramzina, graduate students David 
Brodsky and Brian Ramirez Escalante 
and sophomores Karolis Juksta and 
Saksham Rautela. They won four match- 
es and drew two, bringing them to a to- 
tal score of five out of six points. 

“They left nothing to tie breaks and 
they got the job done,” Sadorra said. 
“They neutralized all boards 1, 2 and 3, 
and then we scored on the fourth board. 
And the MVP of team A is international 
master Karolis Juksta.” 

Taking part in the tournament for the 
second time, Juksta received five out of 
six points, the highest among all board 
4 players in the tournament. Juksta said 
he felt his efforts had paid off with this 
individual achievement. He said he ap- 
preciated the contributions of new team 
members, who helped them qualify for 
the final four. 


“I would say we got great new play- 
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Back from left to right: Coach Julio Sadorrra, Brian Escalante Ramirez, Carolis Juksta, Koustav Chatterjee, Rahul Peddi, Ba- 
laji Daggaputi, Andrei Macovei and Ivan Schitco. Front from left to right: David Brodsky, Tarini Goyal and Gergana Peycheva. 


ers, so they are [a] big addition to our 
teams ... We were supporting each other 
even after losses, and I think that [hav- 
ing new players] was good for getting 
such a high place,” Juksta said. 

Juksta’s favorite game was against 
international master Shawn Rodrigue- 
UTRGYV, which he said 
was quick as he didn’t spend much 
time thinking during the match. This 
win encouraged Juksta after the previ- 


Lemieux from 


ous round, where he lost to candidate 
master David Zhurbinsky from Webster 
University. 

“I basically won the game without 
putting [in] much effort. He made a few 
mistakes very quickly, and then I just 


had to finish the game to win,” Juksta 
said. “I won [the] game without leaving 
him many chances.” 

UTD Team B consisted of juniors 
Ivan Schitco and Rahul Peddi, gradu- 
ate students Andrei Macovei and Tarini 
Goyal and sophomores Gergana Pey- 
cheva and Balaji Daggupati. They drew 
one match, lost one and won four, with 
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IM Juksta vs. IM Rodrigue- 
Lemieux, Pan-Ams (2024) 


Previous moves: 17. Rfe1 Bxe4 
18. Rxe4 Qf8 19. Rxe6 Nc6 


White (Juksta) to move. How 
can white gain an advantage? 
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Jeffery vs. Rhoads, Pan-Ams 
(2024) 


Previous moves: 22. Ne3 Be4 


White (Jeffery) to move. How 
can White attack two of Black’s 
pieces at the same time? 
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Anastasia Paramzina: a natural competitor 


The newest member of the chess team, Paramzina has been in the sport since the age of six and is a highly ranked Woman Grandmaster 


PAOLA MARTINEZ 
Mercury Staff 


From an early age, economics freshman 
Anastasia Paramzina said chess fascinated 
her — and she knew she needed to win. 
Paramzina, now a highly competitive Wom- 
an Grandmaster (WGM), is continuing her 
chess career as the newest member of the 
UTD chess team. 

Paramzina is a Russian chess player with a 
FIDE rating of 2183 anda U.S. Chess Foun- 
dation (USCF) 
rating of 2274; 
she received the 
title of WGM in 
2017. When she 
was six years old, 
Paramzina won a 
Moscow cham- 
pionship for girls 
under the age of 


ANASTASIA 
PARAMZINA 


8 and went on to 
represent Russia 
in different age 
groups at Euro- 
pean Youth and World Youth chess cham- 


pionships. Paramzina said she is a dynamic 


player, using strong attacks against her op- 
ponents; she said that as an aggressive player, 
she particularly enjoys using the Najdorf 
and Grunfeld openings. When preparing 
for a tournament, Paramzina said she be- 
comes more reserved and gets in the zone. 

“I talk less to people, especially before the 
games,” Paramzina said. “I’m more focused, 
more thinking, just not even thinking about 
the result, but about the way I feel.” 

Chess team coach and Grandmaster Julio 
Sadorra said that Paramzina’s lengthy career 
as a chess player makes her a powerful addi- 
tion to the team. 

“You can’t talk to her after the game be- 
cause she gets really emotional and when 
you see players like that, you can't talk to 
them, they take it seriously,” Sadorra said. 
“In tournaments, after losing or whatever 
the result is, she'll finish the event. She's a 
strong fighter.” 

Growing up, Paramzina was a curious 
child and tried out hobbies like figure skat- 
ing, but she said she soon realized she was 
not good at it and decided to focus on chess. 

“Since childhood I was very competi- 
tive and enjoyed games,” Paramzina said. 


“I liked to solve different puzzles as well. In 
chess you can find both of those. I like pat- 
terns and the process of creating and finding 
something new.” 

Paramzina said she was discouraged when 
she first started the game due to losses in her 
chess lessons, but her parents pushed her to 
do her best, and she was driven to win. 

“I really don’t know how my parents con- 
vinced me to go [to chess lessons] again, be- 
cause I was very stubborn,” Paramzina said. 
“But I am glad that they did. I played in my 
first world championship when I was nine. 
In my last round, it was enough to make a 
draw to get a medal, but I lost. I cried a lot.” 

Even though she was cementing herself as 
an exceptional player, other players doubted 
her ability, namely male players. Although 
this used to bother Paramzina when she was 
younger, she learned to brush off sexism. 

“[A] man just always looks at you like 
youre a woman,” Paramzina said. “Against 
each other, they're just playing chess, but 
[if] you're a woman, theyre more offended 
if they [lose] to you.” 

Sadorra and director of the chess team, 
James “Jim” Stallings, mention that their 
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As an aggressive player, Paramzina said she prefers openings like the Sicilian Najdorf. 


players are passionate and have a desire to 
do better. Although there are those who say 
that chess is just a game, chess is Paramzina’s 
pride. 

“I don't feel that I’ve done my best in 
chess, so I would like to win more titles and 
raise my rating,” Paramzina said. 

Chess may be an intimidating game, but 


Paramzina reassures those who want to try 
it that success is all about practice and per- 
severance. 

“I have a feeling that they think that 
people like Grandmasters know how to play 
just perfectly or know how to make the best 
move every time, but mostly, we all are just 
trying our best,” Paramzina said. 
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Softball teams up f 


TYLER BURKHARDT 
Mercury Staff 


In their last season as a Division 
II program, the UTD softball team 
sports high expectations and a close- 
knit identity. 

While they are not the top-ranked 
team in the ASC, Head Coach Kelly 
Archer said that the Comets are still 
hoping to compete for the confer- 
ence title as they begin to prepare for 
the transition to being an NCAA DII 
team next year. Several new 
will bolster the roster, and the team has 
emphasized improving its offense this 
season. In addition to on-field prepa- 
rations, a key ingredient for a success- 
ful softball season is team chemistry. 


Comets 


Archer said he has never seen a closer 
bunch of girls before — in large part be- 
cause of the death of Coach Abby Ster- 
ling last fall. 

“A lot of teams say that they're like a 
family ... but with what these girls have 


been through, my team is living it,” Ar- 
cher said. “These players want to win. 
But I think for them, it’s even more 
important to be together. We want to 
have a good sea- 
son, we expect 
to win a lot of 
games, but we 
are also living 
the mantra that 
there are things 
more important 


i N $ than how many 
games you win.” 

MEGAN In the off- 
ZATOPEK season, Archer 
said the softball 

field was “their 

place.” When the Athletics department 
offered the team a conference room on 
campus to meet in, the players instead 


or fina 
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From left to right: Outfielders #18 Megan Cavazos, #3 Megan Zatopek and #22 Kailey Gonzales running drills at practice. 


opted to set up a portable fireplace in 
the outfield. The team could frequently 
be found gathered there to spend time 
together, even after practices stopped 
in the winter. 

“After mourning, it was easy to 
be around one another all the time,” 
healthcare management senior Me- 
gan Zatopek said. “We helped distract 
each other from what was happening 
in life.” 

The players are confident that this 
chemistry will translate to on-field 
success. Zatopek said that the team 
is committed to honoring their late 
coach with their performance this sea- 
son. And Archer said that even though 
the team is now short a coach, the play- 
ers asked that the department not hire 


a replacement for Sterling until the end 
of the season. 

“The 31 of us lost Abby together,” 
Archer said. “If you bring somebody 
in from the outside, they won't under- 
stand. No matter how good of a coach 
they are, they didn’t go through this 
experience. So, they would rather play 
one coach short.” 

On the field, the Comets had a 
strong defense last year and thrived 
on run prevention. However, they had 
a difficult time scoring runs — an 
anomaly for the Comets, who tend 
to have an offensively-oriented team 
identity — and ultimately were elimi- 
nated by Mary Hardin-Baylor in the 
ASC tournament. Archer said that the 
team, which returns its No. 2 and No. 


3 pitchers from last year, is hoping to 
maintain the run-prevention element 
of their game 
while improv- 
ing offensively 
in 2024. 
“Defense is 
absolutely go- 


ing to continue 


À to be a highlight 

A WT O W of the team,” 
said business 

CADENCE administration 
HERNANDEZ jirior Addi- 
son Caddell, 


last year’s All-ASC 3rd baseman. “And 
I think our hitting is going to come 
around this year, as well. Our energy is 
going to be super fun, and [people who 


LASC run 


come out] are going to see the hard 
work we put in this offseason.” 

One possible difference-maker for 
the Comets is freshman recruit Ca- 
dence Hernandez. Archer said that 
the infielder, who primarily plays first 
base, hasnt won the job yet — but as 
Hernandez was a two-time offensive 
player of the year in high school, she 
has the potential to be a big-time bat. 

“I want to be able to make an impact 
at the plate,” Hernandez said. “That's 
been one of the teams' struggles in the 
past, and I think I can help with that.” 

Another big addition is education 
junior Gracelyn Taylor. The catcher 
transferred to UTD from NCAA DII 
TWU, because of her familiarity with 
Coach Archer and her desire to join the 
Comets because of their team culture. 
She described the team as a group that 
will be competitive because the play- 
ers constantly cheer each other on and 
refuse to give up. 

“Our kids are confident in them- 
selves, and they know they can com- 
pete,” Archer said. “We have beat top- 
10 ranked teams, and while were not 
ready to do that routinely, were com- 
petitive [in the ASC]. All things con- 
sidered, we are in a pretty good place.” 

The softball season will begin on 
Feb. 17 with a doubleheader at home 
against Ottowa University. All UTD 
students get free admission to the 
games if they present their Comet 
cards, and all of the players stressed 
how much it means when students do 
show up to support the team. 

“I don’t think people realize how fun 
it is to be out here, even just to watch,” 
biochemistry senior Olivia Reed said. 
“UTD has a great community here, 
and hopefully, we'll get more students 
to come see it.” 


AUSTIN 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 


{in the] middle of freshman 
year, I think now he really un- 
derstands a much higher level of 
work that's required to perform 
at the college level so he's a very 
hard worker, he works on all of 
his skills, he works on his free 


throws every single day, he’s a 
hard worker, he’s a grinder, he’s 
a really competitive kid and it’s 
been a big boost for us.” 
Fleming said Page has grown 
with the team and that if Page 
keeps playing the way he is, the 
team will be set for the ASC 
championships. 


“Austin is a wonderful kid,” 
Fleming said. “He's a huge per- 
sonality, he's a funny kid, the 
guys love him, he can be a little 
bit of a goofball at times but 
he's very lovable. He's a great 
kid, a great person, and we're 
excited that he’s a part of our 
program.” 


ALEX BOWMAN 


ALEX 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 


competitive division. 

“Coming from a junior col- 
lege to Division II, it was dif- 
ferent, but I knew that I would 
be able to do well, and I was 
excited,” Bowman said. “It was 
rough at first, but it’s definitely 
smooth sailing now.” 

Shotland said that he is proud 
of Bowman's growth through- 
out the season and that she is 
improving with making correct 
reads on game strategies. Shot- 
land also said Bowman goes 
with the flow of the game with- 
out making interruptions. 


“She doesn’t allow the highs 
and lows of the game to take her 
away from doing the things that 
make her great ... she’s an ex- 
ceptional player,” Shotland said. 

Shotland said he has noticed 
the effort Bowman puts into the 
team and said she is one of the 
“big time players” on the court. 

“I say [hardworking] know- 
ing that there are a lot of people 
that go through the motions 
and all sorts of things, and Alex 
is not one of them,” Shotland 
said. “Alex really squeezes each 
day for everything. It’s worth 
her sacrifices for this team and 
we're just proud of her.” 


NOTICE OF MEETINGS 


Student Fee Advisory Committee 


Please vist the website 
for Spring Schedule 


studentaffairs.utdallas.edu/studentfee 


BASKETBALL 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 


effectively, with four players scoring in 
the double-digits. In addition to Bow- 
man, junior guard Trystan Clark post- 
ed 12 points and six rebounds to go 
along with three steals. Senior guard 
Blythe Williams scored 11 points and 
dished four assists, and sophomore 
guard Amanda Crowninshield con- 
tributed 11 points off the bench. 

“You dont go in thinking you're 
gonna distribute it evenly, but we 
designed plays that are balanced and 
have multiple options,” women’s bas- 
ketball coach Joseph Shotland said. 
“Hopefully we can continue to do 
that moving forward, because I think 
that's gonna be really important for 
our offense to be balanced.” 


‘The men’s team put up a solid de- 
fensive, notching a season-high 13 
steals to go along with three blocl 
despite the loss. 

“I think I went up soft a couple 
times and so [without] that [it] could 
have ... ended up giving us the edge,” 
junior forward Rob Wade said. “[I] 
should have ramped up the intensity 


B 


a little bit more.” 

Senior guard Donovan Souter led 
the Comets in scoring with 18 points. 
Sophomore center Austin Page was 
close behind with 17 points, in addi- 
tion to five rebounds, two steals and a 
pair of blocks. 

“I think that Austin and Donovan 
at the end really made a push offen- 
sively to keep us in the game,” Wade 
said. “We played hard on defense, 


>= 


we held them to 66 points, so that’s 
something to be proud of.” 

With six games remaining before 
the ASC championship, the UTD 
womens team looks to extend their 
three-game winning streak and main- 
tain their perfect home record moving 
forward. The men’s team will look to 
bounce back from a tough loss. 

The Comets faced Howard Payne 
on Jan. 20, winning 77-63 before 
their two games against the Ozarks. 
‘They won their Jan. 24 match against 
the team 60-46 and won again against 
the Ozarks 78-51 on Jan. 27. 

“You can't look ahead. You gotta try 
and keep improving,” Shotland said. 
“Just try and play your best basketball 


towards the end of the season.” 


‘ n 
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Junior forward Rob Wade lines up a shot on Jan. 20 against the Howard Payne Buzzsaws. 


CHESS 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 


a total score of 4.5 out of six 


points. 
“Team B was really helpful in 
paving the way ... Team B was 


the first to strike and dunked on 
one of the favorites, Saint Louis 
University,” Sadorra said. “And 
the MVP of Team B was Andrei 
Macovei.” 

Taking part in the tournament 
for the second time, Macovei 
earned five out of six points, the 
highest among all board 2 play- 
ers in the tournament. Despite 
what Macovei called a strong 
team chemistry, they failed to 
qualify for the final four after 
losing to stronger universities. 

“I think our team played very 
strong teams, like we played 
[University of] Missouri, Web- 
ster B, UTRGV B. We actually 
faced a lot of top GMs,” Macovei 
said. 

In the U1800 section, UTD 
Team E consisted of gradu- 
ate students William Barrett 
Winchell and Nikhilesh Prab- 
hakar and sophomores Louis-Al- 
exandre Calvary and Benjamin 
Jeffery. They won three matches 
and drew three, making their to- 
tal score of 4.5 out of six points. 

“They fought hard, too,” Sa- 
dorra said. “It was rewarding in 
the last round when Team E had 
a clutch win as well.” 

Jeffery, president of the UTD 
Chess Club, said he was happy 
with the big improvement from 
last year’s tournament. 


“There’s no way that we could 
have placed third without the 
other teams chipping in and 
there’s a lot of communication 
between all three of the teams 
and we were helping each other 
with preparation and all that 
kind of stuff,” Jeffery said. 

Prabhakar played in the Pan- 
Ams for the first time and said 
that Jeffery and Calvary have 
both improved since last year 
in this tournament. Calvary 
jumped in rating from 1200 to 
1900, Prabhakar said. 


ish the match, Prabhakar said he 
felt pressured to secure a victory. 
Prabhakar won his game, and 
UTD Team E drew with Indi- 
ana University Team A thanks 
to what Prabhakar called mind 
games. 

“[So] I was trying to show 
some sort of dominance by star- 
ing at my opponent's face like 
playing over the board and try- 
ing to get him on edge,” Prabha- 
kar said. “It definitely [worked] 
because he started spending 25 
minutes on a single move.” 
Sadorra, 


said 


Jeffery said his 
best game was in 
round 3 against 
James Rhoads, 
the chess coach 
from Shippens- 
burg University. 
Jeffery prepared 
and played the 
Sicilian defense 
Snyder variation 


with the white 


66 We are hit- 
tingsomething i» 
golden here, so 
we're going to 
keep on going. 


— Julio Sadorra 


it was a very de- 
cisive 
the 


ment from all the 


moment 
tourna- 


teams, and they 
performed well 
on that day. 

“I believe that 
99 the players de- 
Sa- 


“Ies 


served it,” 
orra said. 


pieces. At first, 

Jeffery felt like he was struggling, 
but he managed to take advan- 
tage of the position and win the 
game. 

“He’s actually a coach, so it’s 
always nice to beat people when 
you're not the favorite, especially 
surprising them with something 
that they've never seen before,” 
Jeffery said. 

Prabhakar considered Indiana 
University their toughest op- 
ponent due to the higher rated 
players on boards 1 and 2. As 
the final player of four to fin- 


encouraging that 
we were able to adjust from the 
past team competitions last year 
and see that oh, we're hitting.” 
Sadorra said he is looking for- 
ward to Team A playing in the 
final four at the President’s Cup. 
In the future, Sadorra would like 
to keep their current team roster, 
as he feels like they are on the 
right track. 
“We are hitting something 
golden here, so were going to 
keep on [going],” Sadorra said. 
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Biased Spirit Rocks reporting misrepresents Comets 


Through picking and choosing which facts to report, major news publications imply Comets are divided about the rocks' removal 


MARIA SHAIKH 
Opinion Editor 

“We are winning.” “Love them both.” 
“No peace on stolen land.” Chances are, 
you remember reading those words on 
the Spirit Rocks last semester. But the story 
of UTD’s infamous “rock wars” has been 
twisted to suit news outlets’ personal narra- 
tives, endangering the truth and our school’s 
reputation. 

For many Comets, last fall was defined by 
the spray-paint was on the rocks sparked 
by the Israel-Hamas war, before Student AF 
fairs suddenly removed the Spirit Rocks on 
Novy. 20. Hundreds of students and alumni 
expressed their disappointment with the de- 
cision and didn’t go unheard — while the 
university stays silent on the removal, sev- 
eral news organizations have reported on 
this story and amplified Comets’ anger. Not 
all coverage is created equal, however. While 
some publications have faithfully portrayed 
how Comets feel about the rocks’ removal, 
other outlets have inaccurately framed the 
removal of the rocks as being more two- 
sided and tense than it actually was. To un- 
informed readers, these half-truths paint a 
false picture of Comets’ actions and beliefs 
— something that will only change if stu- 
dents stand up for fair and accurate report- 
ing. 

Biased reporting like this is subtle but 
extremely insidious, as it weaves a false nar- 
rative through a series of nudges. Someone 
who was on campus during the situation 
can see through to the truth, but an unin- 
formed reader might walk away with a com- 
pletely mistaken impression. For instance, 
consider the Oct. 18 CBS article, written 
during the height of political painting on 
the Spirit Rocks. The article uses terminolo- 
gy like “tense,” “critical point” and “sparked 
outrage” and centers its discussion on the 
rock graffiti that read “Zionism = Nazism.” 
Since this is CBS’ only coverage of the rock 
wars, it amounts to misrepresentation. “Zi- 
onism = Nazism” was a short-lived message 
on the rocks and accompanied paintings 
that could similarly offend pro-Palestinian 
students, such as “We are winning” atop 
an Israeli flag. And while several students 


were upset by messages on the rocks, other 
students interviewed by The Mercury well as 
President Benson's own email to Comets 
described the back-and-forth as civil and 
polite. By failing to represent the full range 
of opinions on the rock wars, CBS implies 
that students almost universally disliked the 
paintings, and that the only important mes- 
sage painted was “Zionism = Nazism.” 

All of what CBS reported is technically 
true, but if a reader only has this article to 
learn from, they will be left with an incom- 
plete picture of events. The reporting is false 
by omission. They might think “Zionism = 
Nazism” stayed up for several days, or that 
the “students [who have] been camping out 


at the rocks to quickly paint over any mes- 
sages with opposing views” were primarily 
defending “Zionism = Nazism.” 

A more egregious example from the rock 
wars is Dallas Express’ coverage published 
on Oct. 18. It makes the same rhetorical 
choices as the CBS article, with more obvi- 
ous anti-Palestinian bias. It first introduces 


that UTD’s chapter of Students for Justice 
in Palestine helped coordinate the painting 
and that “the student group condemned the 


66 Our remarkable 
students, staff 

and faculty have 
gathered the best 
f themselves to 
ngage with each 
ther respectfully 


nd civilly. 99 


— President Benson 
in his Oct. 16 email 
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school’s president, Richard Benson, for his 
statement against the “atrocities committed 
by the terrorist group Hamas.” Such phras- 
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ing implies SJP only condemned Benson's 
letter because he disapproved of Hamas, 
even though their criticism was actually 
about Benson's failure to acknowledge Pal- 
estinian deaths while explicitly offering sup- 
port and condolences to Jewish individu- 
als. This presentation suggests SJP — and 
their side of the rock wars — promoted a 
senseless, inflammatory argument that they 
were never truly making. The story didnt 
accurately represent the pro-Palestinian 
students’ anger with Benson. And, tellingly, 
the Dallas Express article didn't get quotes 
from a single pro-Palestinian source despite 
dedicating paragraphs to a local pro-Israel 
advocate. 

By misrepresenting the situation, these 
news outlets give readers an inaccurate im- 
pression of what Comets truly believe. Dal- 
las Express interviews no UTD affiliates and 
paints SJP as holding a fringe, incomprehen- 
sible belief. How would a reader know that 
SJP made an argument loved by hundreds 


on campus? Or that their events attract huge 


OPINION 


crowds and that many Comets thought the 
rock wars were overall peaceful and respect- 
ful? CBS centers “Zionism = Nazism’ as the 
crux of the rock wars, ignoring the fact that 
much of the back-and-forth didn’t feature 
such inflammatory language. 

The most offensive of all the previous 
months’ reporting is CBS’ article discussing 
the Spirit Rocks’ removal. The article frames 
the issue as an equal duality starting from the 
title, saying that students express “relief, con- 
cerns” over the removal, with no other con- 
text provided. The article implies there are 
just as many students “relieved” as there are 
students “concerned.” This is blatantly false. 
The Mercurys own poll showed that 92% of 
over 1,500 respondents opposed the rocks’ 
removal, and the 75 senators in Student Gov- 
ernment passed a resolution unanimously de- 
manding the rocks be reinstated. There is no 
50/50 split in the way the article implies. 

Clearly, large news outlets have misrepre- 
sented Comets’ perspectives on the removal 
as well as their views on the Israeli-Palestin- 
ian conflict. It is incredibly bad journalistic 
practice to cherry-pick which quotes and 
facts you use in an article, precisely because 
it creates false narratives that can leave a ca- 
sual reader misinformed. To see this juvenile 
reporting from a publication as big as CBS 
is horribly disheartening. Their reach is mas- 
sive. How many hundreds of viewers have 
seen that article and misunderstood UTD’s 
school culture because of it? How many peo- 
ple have misunderstood you, what you stand 
for, and the school you attend because of it? 

Is that something youre willing to let con- 
tinue? 

Skewed reporting like this is unacceptable 
when there is truth and our school’s reputa- 
tion on the line. I implore you to join me in 
emailing CBS to demand they revise the ar- 
ticle on the Spirit Rocks removal. They need 
to add in The Mercurys poll results as well as 
make clear that the removal wasn't controver- 
sial, but rather that students almost univer- 
sally agree it was bad. 

Ideological conflicts will always thrive on 
campus. But if we dont demand accurate 
reporting today, deceitful journalists will tell 
even more lies about us tomorrow. 


New year, 


KAVYA RACHEETI 
Staff Writer 

New semesters are exciting because 
they offer one of the most enriching ex- 
periences campus life has to offer: new 
social opportunities, which are important 
in not just your growth as a student but 
as a person. But while it might be a “new 
year, new you,” don’t forget to maintain 
your budding friendships from previous 
semesters. 

Our campus’s social life is unortho- 
dox compared to other colleges in Texas. 
Without a football team or other large 
social events bringing together the en- 
tire student body, it’s easy to feel walled 
off from your peers, and like it’s impos- 
sible to bring those walls down. And with 
that mindset, college can feel like being a 
faceless body in the crowd — singular and 
lonely. While it is normal to experience 
loneliness during a transitional period in 
life, attending a college with a strained so- 
cial life doesn’t help. And refusing to fight 
that loneliness could be damaging to your 
overall well-being — physically, emo- 
tionally, and mentally, which can affect 


new classes — but don't drop old friends 


aspects of your life from motivation and 
focus to an increased risk of heart disease. 

This is why it’s imperative not just to 
connect with other people, but also to 
turn fleeting moments into lasting friend- 
ships. While you may not feel a connec- 
tion with all 30,000 students here, you 
may find that bond with 10. 

And you wont find those 10 people 
by talking to them for three months and 
then never again. Unless, if fate allows, 
the both of you have a class together the 
‘ollowing semester. What you will find in- 
stead is a sense of superficiality in the rela- 
tionships you make here. While you may 
find a good time in talking about a shared 
class or studying together, that might 
not always fulfill your social needs. Close 
emotional connections, often formed 
rom personal conversations and hours 
spent together, are what some Comets are 
vocal about lacking. And the four years of 
undergrad can be a great place to find the 
tiends you'll have for the rest of your life. 
That is, if you put the work in. 


Not every single person you meet in 
college is destined to be your best friend 


for all of eternity. And that’s okay! You 
dont have to drop imperfect friend- 
ships, because it’s important to have a va- 
riety of friends who can support you in 
a multitude of ways. While having one 
best friend is great, it’s important to have 
friends that arent equally close to you. 
But don't feel that every single person you 
meet is also meant to be a friend in the 
first place. Growing apart from people is 
natural, and a part of the human experi- 
ence. 

While you might believe that you're 
one of those people who thrive on making 
friends periodically or circumstantially, 
college is one of the last environments you 
can make friends through circumstance. 
People who make friends under circum- 
stance tend to feel more isolated after they 
graduate, so having the skill to maintain 
and rekindle old connections is vital to 
addressing loneliness. 

‘The best plan of action to achieve a well- 
rounded college experience is to maintain 
your old relationships by checking in on 
them once in a while. It doesn’t have to be 
a dramatic, long-winded text proclaiming 


how much you've missed them and how 
you've longed for their company. But if 
that’s your thing, then go for it. For me, 
it’s as simple as replying to an Instagram 
story and letting conversation ebb and 
flow, or offering or inviting someone to 
get lunch at the Student Union. 
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Making friends is one of the most en- 
riching experiences college has to offer, 
and the main thing you'll carry into your 
future aside from your education. So take 
some time out of your day to reach out to 
a friend from a class last semester. 
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